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their construction and systematic adjustment.|to perfect this intricate machine. Tor in- 
| | . 


EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. 
icoteae ia any one when viewing the arm, reflect, | stance, the ligaments and membranes which 


ry beneath the polished and supple envelope | keep all parts in their proper places; the car- 
‘of its skin, besides bones, ligaments, blood | tilages, which line the sockets and cap the ends 

aie nerves, &c. there lie concealed up-|of the bones; thereby offering a_ perfectly 
ind Subscriptions received at the Office of) 4. of half a hundred separate and distinct|smooth surface wherever they work aga nst 
JOHN RICHARDSON, | muscles, each executing the part assigned to|each other; the delicate coverings of the arti- 

CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH, | jt, for the proper accomplishment of the endless cular surfaces and ligaments, which secrete 
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Communications 


succession of actions, which are constantly | the emollient fluid that lubricates the joints and 

' . 7 . 

taking place. In order that so great a1 umber, | prevents the pernicious effects which attrition 
sundi —————S a | ofa size proportionate to the stre ‘ngth required,| would otherwise produce; the blood 
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FOR THE FRIEND. | may be compacted in so smi ill a compass; how | which meander in all directions, and convey to 


closely must they be imbedded together, piled|every fibre, not only strength and vigour, but 


in layers one upon another, crossing each|the material for repairing the wear which con- 


Anatomical Structure of the Hand and Arm. 


; r re $2.) aoe ; 
ee other, their tendons perforating and inter-|stant use necessarily involves; and lastly 


, those 

| i y ‘ 
Even from this imperfect description of a}lacing with each other; and yet amidst all this| vessels which take up, and carry away all 
few instances of the striking adaptation of complexity and apparent contusion, each one| matter no longer wanted for the use of 
parts for the = to be attained, some idea| left at full liberty to play its part with quick-} parts, and which, 


may be formed ¢ 


those 
if allowed to remain, would 
f the great diversity of mo-| ness and precision. hel when we add to this, | inevitably derange the whole. No exp!anation 


tions resulting aad an oqui ally wise dis sposi-| that each muscle is in itself command -d of num-|of these could be given without the frequent 
tion of the numerous pieces which enter into] berless bundles of fibres, wrapped up separate-|use of technical language; and as I do not 
the constructure of the whole limb. The arm-}ly in their own coverings, and each obliged to| consider it necessary for the purpose which | 
bone turning upon the basis at the shoulder, is | unde reo a definite contraction or relaxation for | have in view, I will dismiss them without fur- 
capable of being presented in any direction; | the production of every movement in which| ther comment. 
the fore-arm may be raised or depressed at|the muscle is concerned; the conclusion is in-} So far I have spoken only of the arrange- 
pleasure, and by one of its bones rolling upon |e vitable, that nothing but infinite skill and in-|ment and mechanical fitness of the numerous 
the other, the hand may be applied in ‘nearly | tellizence could have designed and complete <d) |components which enter into the structure of 
every position; while the numerous joints in!so ¢ omplicate yet so delicate an instrument. | the uppe r extremity; and which, unless diseased, 
the latter, allow of motions simple and com-| How admirably is use combined with symmetry {are always ready and competent to perform 
plex almost endless in their variety, by which | and beauty, by placing the bodies of the muscle s | eve ry reasonable service to which we may di- 
it changes its form, adapts itself to the ine-|in the commodious situations which they oc-|rect them. But mechanism is not power. 
qualities of the surfaces of bodies, and exactly!cupy, though at a distance from the bone s| That they may possess this, they are endowed 
embraces them. In order, however, to effect |which they are to act upon, with which they I ith vitality. Deriving their energy from this 
these changes, another set of organs must be| !communicate by the long slender cords calle d| | principle, to which we have given the name of 
called into requisition. ‘These are the muscles/tendons or sinews. It is true that by this ar-| life, but of which we know nothing, exceptin, 
with their tendons, There are no less than|rangement, the levers which they form are of| from its effects; it is yet necessary, in ord 
fifty-one of these employed for this purpose; |the third kind, the power being placed between | that they may enjoy the indispensable proper- 
and if to this number we add those, which, by| the fulcrum and the weight, which necessarily |ties of feeling and motion, that they be 
regulating the position of the shoulder, pe rform | involves a great loss of it. So great indeed is| nected with the brain and spinal marrow; and 
an important part in the actions of the limb, | this loss, that it has been computed that a|that they may contribuie more fully to our 
we shall have near sixty in all. Lighteen of} power equal to two thousand five hundred an dina rt and comfort, that they be subjected to 
these are located between the elbow and wrist, | sixty-eight a: is e mployed when we raise|the regulating influence of mind. 
and twenty in the hand, while the remainder fifty pounds, ‘This however is faroverbalanced| ‘To effect these purposes they are supplied 
are distributed on the arm, shoulder, side and by the increased velocity which is acquired; 1-| with nerves; which, radiating from the brain 
breast. Each of these muscles is enclosed in| it being a law in mechanics that what is Jost in| and spinal marrow, and distributed to every 
an appropriate sheath, and is so placed, and/one is gained in the other. We can estimate|part, are the conductors of sensation; and 
retained in its proper position by bands and| the importance of the law in the human orga-| transmit the principle of motion to the organs 
loops, that an exact relation is preserved be-| nization, by which strength is sacrificed for by which it is tobe performed. Each nerve is 
tween it and the joint it is intended to move;| convenience, by considering, how much more | m: ide up of fibres, which may be divided, and 
so that whatever motion, there is a mechani-| frequently we want to move our finge rs, handand | subdivided into innumerable fibrilla, as attenua- 
cal contrivance in the bone for making, the| fore-arm, with celerity, than with force; and|ted as the thread of the silk-worm, each en 
fibres of the muscle so contract, and its te n-| how unsightly and aw kward the limb would be jc losed in its own sheath. These filaments do 
don is so applied, as to perform that motion| if, in order to give greater strength, the wrist | not, like the fibres of muscles, run into each 
exactly, and no other—every specific mech: in-| was swollen out with the muscles of the arm,| other, but, however interlace d. are kept dis- 
ism of the bones, having an accompanying | or if those which move the fingers were all/| tinct throughout the whole course of the cord, 
specifically formed muscle, for bringing that) crowded into the palm or back of the hand. | | If this was not the case, our motions and sensa 
mechanism into use. So much for what may be considered as the|tions would be blended and confused. How 
It is not necessary to enter into a minute passive and active agents of motion. {minutely they are distributed, we may judge 
detail of the diversified configuration of these I shall not attempt any description of those | | by the circumstance, that we cannot insert the 
muscles, or their exact collocation, in order] other systems which are necessary, by the un-| point of the finest needle into any part of the 
to set forth the infinite wisdom displayed in] ceasing performance of their various functions, | limb when in a state of health, without pro- 
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ducing sensation; that is, without coming into | 
contact with a nerve. Although we have suf- 
ficient evidence that they are the media by | 


THE FRIEND. 
ration of the multiplied movements of which 
the human hand and arm are capable; the 
purposes to which it may be applied, and the 





FOR THE FRIEND. 
INTEMPERANCE. 


In the late report of the Philadelphia Medi- 


which impressions are conveyed to, and voli-| different ways in which it manifests its infinite] cal Society, on the subject of intemperance, 
tion from, the brain; by which mutual intelli |superiority over every instrument that the) there is much to interest and produce serious 
gence the apparatus is set at work, and enabled | mind of man ever conceived, or his ingenuity) reflection, but we have often felt surprise that 
to perform its various functions; yet the mode lever fabricated. ‘These | may safely trust to! none of the societies that have treated of this 


of conveyance is altogether unintelligible. 
has heretofore, and probably ever will, elude 
the most elaborate investigation. By a pro- 
cess which is inexplicable, we no sooner will 
the motion of any of the numerous muscles of 
which I have spoken, than the desired effect is 
immediately produced; and in the same mys- 
terious manner, as soon as an impression 1s 
made upon the nervous extremities, though it 
be at the finger ends, it is transmitted to the 
brain, which immediately recognizes it, and 
sensation follows. Of the immense import- 
ance of these multitudinous threads we may be 
convinced by the fact, that no sooner is the 
communication which they keep up between 
the brain and spinal marrow and the point 
where they terminate completely interrupted, 
by section or compression, than all sensation 
and motion is suspended; the organs no longer 
obey the direction of the mind; and it, in its 
turn, takes no further cognizance of what may 
be passing in the paralyzed limb. 

Though at the risk of becoming tedious, I 


will once more solicit attention to the different- | 


ly constituted components, and diversified con- 


trivances, which we find united together in the | 


formation ofthe arm. First the bones, thirty 
in number, dense and strong, to give the limb 


firmness and extension; their inflexibility being | 


compensated for by many, nicely designed 
joints—the ligaments which tie the bones to- 
gether, and yet allow of motion—the mem- 
branes which secrete the fluid that lubricates 
the joints—the muscles, upwards of fifty in 
number, located so apposttely, and their ten- 
dons inserted with so much art, as to produce 
the exact movements for which the articula- 
tions of the bones are adapted—the vessels 
which convey the source of nourishment and 
growth, and those which absorb and carry off 
that which is no longer wanted—the nerves, 
which in their countless ramifications visit every 
fibre, establish a communication with the seat 
of sensation and intellect, and unite the whole 
in common sympathy; and lastly the skin, 
which, enveloping the whole, conceals what- 
ever would be unpleasant to the sight, and 
protects from the injurious effects of air and 
moisture; while its pliancy and loose applica- 
tion prevent its offering any impediment to the 
frequency and nimbleness of motion. [| should 
not say that it invests the whole, for, precisely 
where it would not answer, it gives way for a 
covering that does; viz. the nails. If the 
wise planning, and skilful workmanship ex- 
hibited in these separately, is calculated to 
excite our admiration and gratitude: how 
much more are they demanded when we view 
them acting collectively! How wonderfully 
is the relation between one part and another | 
kept up, and their harmonious action rendered | 
subservient to a common use ; and how exact| 
is that relation which exists between the limb. | 
and the offices assigned to it! It would be! 
a vain and useless task in me to attempt a nar- | 


It| common observation. 


Let any one attentively notice a female en-| 
gaged in sewing, and remark the repeated| 
changes which rapidly succeed each other in} 
the position of her hand and fingers. 


evil with a view toits correction, have advert- 
ed to one of the most extensive and powerfully 
operative causes leading to the habit of drink- 
ing spirits, and one which must continue to 


While) render their efforts nugatory, until it be finally 


one hand grasps, and varies the situation of the} removed. 


fabric, so as to present it in the most commo-| 


dious manner ; the muscles of the other hand 
and arm are all busy in plying the needle. 
Several pairs are employed in holding it be- 
tween the thumb and fore-finger; several in di- 
recting it to the place for insertion, others in 
applying the end of the finger which forces it 
through; another set now release it from be- 
tween the finger and thumb; the hand by a 
complicated action is brought over, the needle 
is again caught, and the whole limb set in mo- 
tion to draw the thread through. Now no one 
of the motions necessary to perform this com- 
plicated round, takes place, without the con- 
traction of one or more, and the relaxation of 
one or more muscles; and this contraction and 


without consciousness, are nevertheless abso- 
lutely independent of each other, and individu- 
ally executed under the direction of the mind. 
Yet how many thousand stiches are made in 
‘an hour, while the attention of the individual, 
‘being absorbed in the effect produced, or en- 
gaged in some other train of thoughts, she 
‘overlooks, or disregards the perfection of the 





instrument, and probably the beneficence of| 


its maker. Iwill instance one other example, 


‘as displaying, perhaps in a more striking man-| 
ner, the rapidity with which motion follows} 


volition; and the precise relation which the 
‘force of muscular contraction bears to the ef- 
fect to be produced,—the performance of a 
'piece of music upon an instrument accompa- 
‘nied by the voice. While the eyes are moved 
\slowly over the music book, and the mind is 
‘apparently devoting its attention exclusively to 
the recollection of the words and tune, the 
‘multitude of muscles employed in respiration, 


and which, though involuntary in their action, | 


are now brought under the control of the will, 
so far as to hasten or retard the passage of 


The generality of hard working men rise 
very early, and pursue: their avocations until 
seven or eight o’ clock, when they go to break- 
fast. As the most general rule, the principal 
part of this meal consists of tea or coffee, very 
commonly of inferior quality; and under the 
most favourable circumstances, being entirely 
destitute of nutritious matter, acting solely as 
a stimulating agent, while the quantity of 
\fluid drank, serves to relax and impair the 
stomach where the stimulating quality is want- 
ing. Along with this beverage a portion of 
| light, spongy, unsubstantial baker’s bread, with 
a piece of salt herring, or a small piece of salt 
meat, highly seasoned, liver, pudding, or the 
\like, is eaten. The quantity of nutrimental 





relaxation are exactly apportioned to each| matter derived from the whole meal is exceed- 
‘other, and to the force required; and these ingly small, and is perhaps almost entirely fur- 
\complex muscular actions, though rendered so} nished by the bread, the other articles being 
| familiar by custom as to be performed almost} far more stimulating than nourishing. 


The 
workman returns to his employment, and his 
exertions in a couple of hours begin to render 
‘him feeble, as his stomach becomes empty, and 
the stimulation of his first meal passes away. 
He now feels a sense of craving which is not 
hunger absolutely, but a sort of weakness 
which seems to demand support; and by eleven 
o'clock he can no longer act with sufficient 
energy, unless he can be relieved from this 
\feeling. Hence he imitates his companions, 
and takes a gill or half gill of spirits, or a pint 
of beer, and is excited, invigorated and able 
\to work with far more vivacity than before. 
What is more natural, than that he should be- 
lieve himself to have found out the proper mode 
of maintaining his strength? He knows nothing 
jof physiology, and consequently is not aware 
of the lasting evil that will follow such tempo- 
rary advantages. ‘This stimulation of the sto- 
mach produces an unnatural keenness of ap- 
petite, and at dinner he eats more than is 
| necessary, and more than his stomach can well 
| manage. On returning to his employment, 
| he finds himself sluggish and heavy; his feel- 





the air to and from the lungs as may be re-|ings are uncomfortable, and it is difficult for 
quired, those of the throat, mouth, and tongue,| him to devote his attention to his work. 


} ° 

ment, are all worked so as not only to articu- 
late the words, but to harmonize the voice 
iwith the tones of the instrument, while the 


key to key, witha velocity that baffles the pur-| 


suit of an unpractised eye, and yet presses upon 


each with the exact degree of force, necessary 
to call forth the appropriate sound. 


Nothing makes a man suspect much, more than to 
know little, and therefore men should procure to 
know more, and not to keep their suspicions in 


smother Bacon. 


so numerous and so intricate in their arrange-| 





C. | able. 


It is 
therefore with great pleasure that he hears a 


companion propose about four o'clock, to take 
another glass, which is swallowed with avidity, 


| when the change caused by the morning diam 
fingers fly (if 1 may use the expression) from} is remembered. 


The effect is similar, the 
stomach is stimulated. the digestion for the 
time facilitated, and the feelings of the indivi- 
dual become comparatively light and comfort- 
A short persistence in this mode of liv- 
ing, renders the beer or spirits indispensable, 
and as repetition lessens their apparently bene- 
ficial effects, the dram must be more frequent- 


|ly taken, and increased in quantity. Thus the 
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original defect of diet leads, to most erroneous 
modes of sustaining the system against an ex- 
haustion, which nothing but proper nutriment 
can withstand; and multitudes become misera- 
ble sots, because they imitate those who in- 
dulge in tea and coffee, forgetful or ignorant 
of the different claims made upon the bodies 
of those who labour, and persons who are se- 
dentary and inactive. 

The breakfast of a labouring man or an ac- 
tively employed inechanic, should be of a very 
different character. ‘The only fluid allowed 
at his morning meal should be pure milk, or a 
good rich soup, made of sound beef, or mut- 
ton. When we say soup, we do not mean 
broth; greasy hot water, with a few green 
herbs floating through it to make it more fer- 
mentible. Soup should be made by putting 
on the pot early in the morning, and to every 
pound or pint of water, add a pound of nice 
fresh meat, seasoned by a slice or two of good 
bacon, and some onions, thyme, &c. Let this 
boil till breakfast time over a moderate but 
steady fire, and it will furnish a soup, that when 
cold will form a strong rich jelly. Ifthe work- 
man cannot dispense with tea or coffee, let 
him take care to use it in washing down a hot 
beefsteak, a mutton chop, a dish of fried catfish, 
or a quarter of a pound of broiled bacon. 
Potatoes well boiled should also regularly ap- 
pear at the breakfast table; those who cannot 
afford any of the substantials we have men- 
tioned, may have potatoes, and these eaten in 
proper quantity, will nearly as well as the others 
render the eleven o’clock grog unnecessary. 
Besides, there is fried mush, fried potatoes, 
and at different seasons numerous excellent | 
and cheap vegetables, that may be procured | 
and used even by the poorest, any or all of| 
which will secure the individual from the feel- 
ings that form an excuse for drinking spirits. 
Those who have large numbers of men employ- | 
ed, and wish to save them from this habit, 
would find it to their advantage to furnish them | 
with a plain luncheon at a proper hour; nor 
would this increase the aggregate expense of | 


THE FRIEND. 


FOR THE FRIEND, 


SHETLAND. 


The following extracts are taken from an interest- 
ing account of Shetland, published in the last 
number of the American edition of the New Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia. The article itself is chiefly 
derived from Dr. Hibbert’s volume on Shetland; to| 
the examination of which country he devoted nearly 
two summers, 

Under the name of Shetland is included a cluster| 
of islands and rocks, which form the northern bar-| 
rier of the British kingdom, and which, though for 
centuries under the government of the Scottish and 
British kings, has never been represented in their| 
legislature, or considered of sufficient importance to| 
claim much attention. 

“In this singular group of islands, nature has as- 
sumed her wildest dress. We every where see bar- 
ren and leafless mountains, rocks piled upon rocks, | 
affording in their hollows deep lodgements for water: | 
woodless tracts, the haunt of wild mountain sheep; | 
the prospect being closed by the northern ocean varied, | 
only by wild skerries. By the action of the sea up-| 
on the coast, scenery is formed of the sublimest de- | 
scription. In the island of Papa Stour, there are| 
numerous romantic caverns produced from this cause. | 
On the east of this island, a high insulated rock is| 
perforated through and through, and as we endea-| 
vour with a boat to trace, through a frightful gloom, } 
its various sinuosities, a break of day-light suddenly | 
rushes through an irregular opening made from the! 
summit of the crag, which serves to light up the| 
entrance to a dark and vaulted den, through which | 
the ripples of the swelling tide in their passage | 
through it, are converted, by an echo, into low and| 
distant murmurs. On the north-west of the island, 
Lyra Skerry, Fulga Skerry, and other insulated| 
rocks and stacks, rise boldly out of the sea, richly 
clothed on their summits with stripes of green turf, | 
but presenting perpendicular sides, and entrances in-| 
to dark caverns that resembie the vaulted arches of} 
some Gothic crypt. In Lyra Skerry, (so named 
from the multitude of lyres or puffins by which it is| 
frequented,) there is a perforation throughout its 
whole breadth, yet so violent are the currents that| 
force their way through it, that a passage is forbid- 
den to the explorer, except when the ocean shows no, 
sterner wrinkles than are to be found on the surface | 
of some sheltered lake.’ ‘ Doreholm rises from the 
surface of the sea hollowed out on the west by the 


| incessant action of the waves into an immense arch 
| 70 feet high. Again at Burrafirth, in the island of 


r . . . j 
Unst, a large cavern communicating with the water, 
exhibits a grand natural arch, which is the entrance | 
to a passage that admits of the sailing of a boat toa} 





their provisioning, since such men would eat| 
proportionally less at dinner. 

To men at fires, exhausted by heat, and la-| 
bour, a good cut of cold beef or ham. or other | 
meat, with a chunk of bread, which almost | 
every family could supply without premonition, | 
would be far more acceptable as well as judi-| 
cious, than to recommend the distribution of| 
coffee. Precious trash this would be under 
ordinary circumstances; in the middle of 
the night, coffee to grind or even to be roast- 
ed—no milk or cream, and an inadequate sup- 
ply of sugar. An engine pumper would re- 
quire at the least a pint, even to quench his thirst, 
and at a half pint a piece, who would under- 
take to supply our lusty and excellent firemen? 
Truly the medical society could have bestowed 
but little reflection upon the making of coffee 
for such an occasion. We would recommend, 
should the coffee be thought best, to form a 
company, which shall mount a potash kettle 
on wheels, having a furnace and barrels for | 
sugar, coffee, and milk along side, and when-| 
ever a fire breaks out, let them dash into the 
neighbourhood, and have the coffee ready 
against its extinction. ‘A. B. C. 








jlar beauty and grandeur. The isle of Eshaness or 


distance of 300 feet.” “Nearly the whole of the! 
west coast of the island of Mickle Roe is shaped in- | 
to deep winding caves, some of which are of singu-| 
Northonavine, which is exposed to the uncontrolled | 
fury of the western ocean, presents a scene of un-| 
equalled desolation. In stormy winters, huge blocks | 
of stones are overturned, or are removed far from| 
their native beds, and hurried up a slight ac clivity to| 
a distance almost incredible. A mass of rock. the| 
average dimensions of which may perhaps be rated | 
at twelve or thirteen feet square, and four and a half} 
or five feet in thickness, was first moved from its bed | 
about fifty years ago, to a distance of thirty feet, and| 
has since beentwice turned over. But the most sub- 

lime scene, is where a mura! pile of porphyry, es-| 
caping the process of disintegration which is deva- | 
stating the coast, appears to have been left as a sort! 
of rampart against the inroads of the ocean; the | 
Atlantic, when provoked by wintery gales, batters a-| 
gainst it with all the force of real artillery, the waves 
having in their repeated assaults forced for them-! 
selves anentrance. This breach, named the Grind of 
the Navin, is widened every winter by the overwhelm- 

ing surge that, finding a passage through it,separates | 
large stones from its side, and forces them to a dis- 

tance of no less than 180 feet.” 

“In summer the days are of such a great length, 
that the morning and the evening, to use the words 
of a poet, ‘seem to melt into each other.’ It has 
been remarked by the late Mr. Monat of Gardie, that, | 
in winter, the sun is five hours and twenty-five mi- 


| 


nutes above the horizon. but owing to refraction the 
day-light is, in clear weather, prolonged to about 
seven hours and a half. But the most decided indi- 
cation of winter is the brilliancy with which the 
evening is lighted up by the aurora borealis, stream- 
ers of a reddish yellow colour darting over the hea- 
vens with a tremulous and curved motion.” 





THE JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. 
Continued from page 83. 

The starling breeds with us as in most villa- 
ges in England. ‘Towards autumn the broods 
unite, and form large flocks; but those prodi- 
gious flights, with which, in some particular 
years, we are visited, especially in parts of 
those districts formerly called the * fen coun- 
tries,’? are probably an accumulation from fo- 
reign countries. We have seldom more than 
a pair, or two, which nestle under the tiling of 
an old house, in the tower of a church. the de- 


|serted hole of the woodpecker, or some such 


inaccessible place. The flights probably mi- 
crate to this country alone, as few birds could 
travel long, and continue such a rapid motion 
as the starling. ‘The Royston crow, the only 
migrating bird with which it forms an intimate 
association, is infinitely too heavy of wing to 
have journeyed with the stare. The delight 
of these birds in society is a predominant 
character; and to feed they will associate with 
the rook, the pigeon, or the daw; and some- 
times, but not cordially, with the field fare: 
but they chiefly roost with their own families, 
preferring some reedy, marshy situation. These 
social birds are rarely seen alone, and should 
any accident separate an individual from the 
companies of its flight, it will sit disconsolate 
on an eminence, piping and plaining, till some 
one of its congeners join it. Even in small 
parties they keep continually calling and in- 
viting associates to them, with a fine clear 
note, that, in particular states of the air, may 
be heard at a considerable distance. This 
love of society seems to be innate; for I re- 
member one poor bird, that had escaped from 
domestication, in which it had entirely lost, 
or probably never knew, the language or man- 
ners of its race, and acquired only the name 
of its mistress: disliked and avoided by its con- 
geners, it would sit by the hour together, sun- 
ning on some tall elm, calling in a most plain- 
tive strain, Nanny, Nanny, but no Nanny came, 
and our poor solitary either pined itself to 
death, or was killed, as its note ceased. They 
vastly delight, in a bright autumnal morning, 
to sit basking and preening themselves on the 
summit of a tree, chattering all together in a 
low song-like note. There is something sin- 
gularly curious and mysterious in the conduct 
of these birds previous to their nightly retire- 
ment, by the variety and intricacy of the evo- 
lutions they execute at that time. They will 
form themselves perhaps into a triangle, then 
shut into a long, pear shaped figure, expand 
like a sheet, wheel into a ball, as Pliny ob- 
serves, each individual striving to get into the 
centre, &c. with a promptitude more like pa- 
rade movements, than the actions of birds. As 
the breeding season advances, these prodigious 
flights divide, and finally separate into pairs, 
and form their summer settlements; but pro- 
bably the vast body of them leaves the king- 
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dom. ‘Travellers tell us, that starlings abound 
in Persia and the regions of Caucasus. 

No birds, except sparrows, congregate more 
densely than stares. ‘They seem continually 
to be running into clusters, if ever so little 
scattered; and the stopping of one, to sail at 
a worm, immediately sets all its 
hastening to partake. This habit in the win- 
ter season brings on them death, and protract- 
ed sufferings, as every village popper notices 
these flocks, and fires at the poor starlings. 
Their flesh is bitter and rank, and thus useless | 
when obtained; but the thickness of the flights, | 
the possibility of killing numbers, and mani- 
festing his skill, encourage the trial. vue 
flight of these birds whether from feeding t 
roost, or on the return to feed, is so rapid, that F 
none with any impediment can keep company; 
and in consequence we see many, which have 
received slight wing or body wounds, linger- 
ing about the pastures long into spring, and 
pining after companions they cannot associate 
with. 

These birds are very assiduous in their at- 
tentions to their young, and in continual pro- 
gress to collect worms and insects for them. 


companions 


However strong parental affection may be |advanced. 


in all creatures, yet the care which birds | 
manifest in providing for their nestlings, 
more obvious then that of other animals. The | 
young of some are hidden | 
in lairs and thickets nearly all the day, others 
take food only at intervals or stated periods, | 

the parent ruminating, feeding, or reposing | 
too; but birds, the young of which remain in| 
their nests, as most of them do, excepting the | 
gallinaceous and aquatic tribes, have no cessa- 
tion of labour from early morning till the close 
of eve, till the brood can provide for them- 
selves. What unceasing toil and perseverance 
are manifest in the rooks, and what distances 
do they travel to obtain nourishment for their 
clamorous brood! It is a very amusing occu- 
pation for a short time, to attend to the actions | 
of a pair of swallows, or martins, the family of 
which have left the nest, and settled upon some 
naked spray, or low bush in the field, the pa- 
rents cruising around, and then returning with 
their captures to their young: the constant 
supply which they bring, the celerity 
which it is given and received, and the ac tivity | 


beasts sleep much; 


and evolutions of the elder birds, presenting a sight. 


pleasing example of industry and affection. | 
have observed a pair of st irlings for several 
days in constant progress before me, having 
young ones in the hole of a neighbouring pop- 
lar tree, and have been probably this way in 
action from ope ning of the morning, thus per- 
sisting in the labour of love for twelve or thir- | 
The they 
over in their various transits and returns must 
be very great, and the calculation vague; yet, 
from some it appears pro- 
bable that this pair in eonjunction do not 
travel less than fifty miles in 
and feeding their young about a hundred and 
forty times, which consisting of five in number, | 
and admitting only one to be fed each time | 
every bird must receive in this period, eight | 
and twenty portions of food or water! This} 
excessive labour seems entailed upon most of 
the land birds, except the gallinaceous tribes, 


teen hours in the day! space pass 


rude observitions, 


\to be nearly annihilated in some cases. 


ther to rest than to sleep. 


|quently flitting about when the owl and bat are 


| bustles from 


with |gratulation to the 


the day, visiting | 


{note priority of voice. 


and some of the marine birds, which toil with! 
infinite perseverance in fishing for their broods. 
But the precarious supply of food to be obtain-} 
ed in dry seasons by the terrestrial birds renders 
theirs a labour of more unremitting hardship 
than that e - rienced by the piscivorous tribes, 
the food of which is probably little influenced! 
by season, while our poor land birds find theirs} 
The 
have nests on the ground: 
the young leave them as soon as they escape | 
from the shells, are led immediately from the 
‘hatch to fitting situations for food and water. 
and all their wants are most admirably attend- 
ed to; but the constant journeyings of those} 
parent birds that bave nestlings unable to move 
away, the speed with which they ac complish| 
| their trips, the anxiety they manifest, and the| 
long labour in which they so gaily persevere, 
is most remarkable and pleasing, and a duty 
consigned but to a few. 

At one period of my life, being an early 
waiker and rider, my attention was frequently 
drawn ** to songs of earliest birds:”’ 
always observed, 


gallinaceous birds 


and I have 
lures appear-| 

as the light! 
‘The rook is perhaps the first to sa-| 
lute the opening morn; but this bird seems ra- 
Always vigilant, 
st alarm after retirement rouses instant- 


that these ere 
ed abroad at ve ry different periods 


the lea 
ly the whole assemblage, not successively but 
collectively. It is appointed to be a ready | 
mover. Its principal food is worms, which 
\feed and crawl upon the humid surface of the 
ground in the dusk, and retire before the light 
of day; and, roosting higher than other birds, 

the first rays of the sun, as they peep from the 
horizon, become visible to it. ‘The restless, 
This is the 
last bird that retires in the evening, being fre- 


inquisitive robin now is seen too. 


visible, and awakes so soon in the morning, 
lis fine | 
large eyes are fitted to receive ‘all, even the| 
weakest rays of lightthat appear. ‘The worm| 
and few that move upon the| 
surface escape its notice. The cheerful me-| 
lody of the wren is the :ext we hear, as it} 
its ivied roost; and we note its | 
young eyed day, when twi-! 
light almost hides the little minstrel from our 
‘The sparrow roosts in holes, and under! 
ithe eaves of the rick or shed, where the light 
|does not so soon enter, and hence is 
|tardy mover; but it 


that little rest seems required by it. 





is Its food too, 


rather ¢ 
for food,| 
voing forward. 
We see it now peeping from its pent-house, in- 
| quisitively surveying the land; and, should pro-| 
vision be obtainable, it immediate ‘ly descends} j 
lupon it, without any scruple, and makes it- 
jselfa welcome guest with all. It retires early | 
j\to rest. The black-bird quits its leafy roost 
lin the ivied ash; its * chink, chink,”’ 
the hedge; and, mounting on some 


is always ready 
and seems to listen to what is 


nelghbour- 
ing oak, with mellow, sober voice, it gratulates 


the coming day. *'The plain-song cuckoo 
vray’’ from some tall tree now tells its tale. 


The lark is in the air, the “ martin twitters 
from her earth-built shed,’ all the choristers 
are tuning in the grove; and amid such tokens 
of awakening pleasure it becomes difficult to 


These are the matin 





|stream of health and enjoyment ! 


is heard in \love snd vain-glory. 





voices of the summer season: 1 winter a cheer- 
\less chirp, or a hungry twit, is all we hear; the 
|families of voice are away or silent; we have 


little to note, and perhaps as little inclination 
to observe. 

During no portion of the day, can the ge- 
neral operations of nature be more satisfac- 
torily observed than in the early morning. 
June--the very thoughts of an early 
summer’s morning in the country, like en- 
chantment, gives to the current of our blood, 
and seems to breathe through our veins a 
All things 
appear fresh and unsoiled; the little birds, ani- 
mated and gratulous, are frisking about the 
| Sprays; others, proceeding to their morning 
neal, or occupied in the callings of their na- 
ture, give utterance by every variety of voice 
to the pleasure that they feel: the world has 
not yet called us, and w ith faculties unworn we 
unite with them, partake of this general hila- 
rity and joy, feel disposed to be happy, and en- 


Losy 


joy the blessings around us: the very air itself, 
‘as yet uninhaled by any, circulates 


about us 
rep lete with v vitality, conveying more than its 
usual portion of sustenance and health, * and 
man coeth furth unto his labour.’ Night-feed- 
ing creatures, feeling the freshness of light, and 
the coming day, are all upon the move, retiring 
from danger ‘an note 
them now unhidden in their lairs, unconcealed 
beneath the foliage in the hedge: the very ve- 
getation, bathed in dew and moisture full fed, 
partakes of this early morning joy and health, 
and every creeping thing is refreshed and sa- 
tisfied. As day advances, it changes all; and 
of these happy beings of the early hour, part 
are away, and we must seek them; others are 
oppressed, silent, listless; the vegetable, no 
longer lucid with dew, and despoiled of all! the 
little gems that glittered from every serrature 
of its leaf, seems pensive at the loss. When 
blessed with health, having peace, innocence, 
and content, as inmates of the mind, perhaps 
the most enjoyable hours of life may be found 
in an early summer's morning. 
(To be continued.) 
ceili 
ENGLISH CLASSIC, 


Srecraror, No. 356. By 


and observation; and we « 


NO. 19. 

St: ELE. 

It is owing to pride, and a secret affectation 
lof a certain self-existence, that the noblest mo- 
| tive for action that ever was proposed to man, 
jis not acknowledged the glory and happiness 
lof their being. ‘The heart is treacherous to 
itself, and we do not let our reflection co dee p 
enough to receive religion as the most honour- 
able incentive to good and worthy actions. It 
is our natural weakness, to flatter ourselves in- 
to a belief, that if we search into our inmost 
thoughts, we find ourselves wholly disinterest- 
ed, and divested of any views arising from self- 
But however spirits of 
supe rficial greatness may disdain at first sight 
to do any thing but from a noble imp ulse in 
themselves, without any future regards in this 
or another being, stricter inquiry they 
will find, to act worihily, and expect to be re- 
warded only in another world, 


upon 


is as heroic a 
pitch of virtue as human nature can arrive at. 
if the tenor of our actions have any 
tive than 


other mo- 
the desire to be pleasing in the eye 
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Ri 
of the Deity, it will necessa rily follow that we| ly power, preferment, riches, and pomp ; for|dead arise: which are the quick? which are 
must be more than men, if we are not too Peter, upon an accident of ambition among the 
much exalted in prosperity and depressed in| apostles, hearing his Master explain that his 
adversity. But the Christian world has a lead-| kingdom was not of this orld, was so scanda- 
er, the contemplation of whose life and suffer-| lized that he whom he had so long followed 
ines must administer comfort in affliction,| should suffer the ignominy, shame, and death, 
while the sense of his power and omnipotence| which he foretold, that he took him aside and 
must give them humiliation in prosperity. said, * Be it far from thee, Lord, this shall not 
It is owing to the furbidden and unlovely con-| be unto thee :’ for which he suffered a severe 
straint with which men of low conceptions act} reprehension from his Master, as having in his 
when they think they conform themselves to| view the glory of man rather than that of God. 
religion, as well as to the more odiousconduct| The great change of things began to draw 
of hypocrites, that the word Christian does not} near, when the Lord of nature thought fit as 
carry with it at first view all that is great,)a Saviour and a Deliverer to make his public 
worthy. friendly, generous, and heroic. The}entry into Jerusalem, with more than the 
man who suspends his hopes of the reward of} power and joy, but none of the ostentation and 
worthy actions tillafter death, who can bestow | pomp of a triumph; he came humble, meek, 
unseen, who can overlook hatred, do good to| and lowly; with an unfelt new ecstasy, multi- 
his slanderer, who can never be angry at his tudes strewed his way with garments and o- 
friend, never revengeful to his enemy, is cer-|live-branches, crying with loud gladness and 
tainly formed for the benefit of society: yet| acclamation, ‘ Hosannah to the Son of David! 
these are so far from heroic virtues, that they} blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
are but the ordinary duties of a Christian. | Lord.’ At this great King’s accession to his 
When a man with a steady faith looks back throne, men were not ennobled, but saved: 
on the great catastrophe of this day, with what, crimes were not remitted, but sins forgiven ; 
bleeding emotions of heart must he contem-|he did not bestow medals, honours, favours, 
plate the life and sufferings of his Deliverer!| but health, joy, sight,speech. The first object 
When his agonies occur to bim, how will he | the blind ever saw was the Author of sight; 
weep to reflect that he has often forgot them} while the lame ran before, and the dumb repeat- 
for the glance of a wanton, for the applause of} ed the Hosanna. ‘Thus attended, he entered into 
a vain world, for an heap of fleeting past plea- his own house, the sacred temple, and by his 
sures, which are at present aching sorrows! | divine authority expelled traders and worldlings 
How pleasing is the contemplation of the| that profaned it; and thus did he for a time use 
lowly steps our almighty Leader took in con-|a great and despotic power, to let unbelievers 
ducting us to his heavenly mansions! In plain| understand that it was not want of, but superi- 
andapt parable, similitude, and allegory, our) ority to all worldly dominion, that made him 
creat Master enforced the doctrine of our salva-| not exert it. But is this then the Saviour, is 
tion: but they of his acquaintance, instead of re-| this the Deliverer ? Shall this obscure Naza- 
ceiving what they could not oppose, were of-| rene command Israel, and sit on the throne of 
fended atthe presumption of being wiser than David? ‘Their proud and disdainful hearts, 
they: they could not raise their little ideas above| which were petrified with the love and pride of 
the consideration of him, in those circumstances) this world, were impregnable to the reception 
fimiliar to them, or conceive that he who ap- of so mean a benefactor, and were now enough 
peared not more terrible or pompous, should exasperated with benefits to conspire his death, 
have any thing more exalted than themselves: |Our Lord was sensible of their design, and 
he in that place therefore would not longer in-| prepared his disciples for it, by recountiug to 
effectually exert a power which was incapable them now more distinctly what should befall y 
of conquering the prepossession of their nar- | him; but Peter with an ungrounded resolution,| been made by Col. Clinton, at the instance of 
row and mean conceptions. jand in a flush of temper, made a sanguine pro-|“ an officer in the public service,”’ and the re- 
Multitudes followed him, and brought hirn | testation, that though all men were offended in| sult of the examination is, that the length of 
the dumb, the blind, the sick, and maimed;} him, yet would not he be offended. It was aj the canal, to secure a suflicient depth of water 
whom when their Creator had touched, with| great articie of our Saviour’s business in the| in the coves, will be 2459 running feet, viz. 
a second life they saw, spoke, leaped, and ran.| world, to bring us to a sense of our inability, 470 of excavation below high water, 1369 of 
In affection to him, and admiration of his ac-| without God's assistance, to do any thing ht high upland with indication of rock, and 600 


the dead? Sure nature, all nature is depart- 
ing with her Creator.’ 7. 






THE GLEANER WITH HER DOG 
By Bernanv Barron. 


Child of nature! happier thou, 
Guileless both of heart and brow, 
Than full many a high born fair, 
Decked with jewels rich and rare. 


Broidered zone and silken vest, 
Hide too oft an aching breast; 
Glittering gems ‘mid ringlets shine, 
Boasting less of grace than thine. 





In thy bloom of youthful pride, 
With thy guardian by thy side, 
Thoughts which blissful visions give, 
At thy bidding wake and live. 


Thoughts of nature's beauties born, 
Russet fields of ripened corn, 
Sunshine bright, and balmy breeze, 
Playing through the lofty trees. 


Dreams of her, the fair and young, 

By the bard of idlesse sung, 

Her who * once had friends,” but thou 
Hast thine with thee even now. 


Health, and peace, and sweet content, 
Store of fancies innocent, 

And that playmate in his glee, 
These are friends befitting thee. 
Blended with such visions bright, 
Rises one of holier light, 

Lovely both to heart and eye, 

In its own simplicity. 

Tis of her, the gentle maid, 

Who in Boaz’ corn fields strayed, 
Meek ly o’er her labour leaning, 
For her widowed mother gleaning 


Since her memory to revive, 
Is thy proud prerogative, 
What can poet wish for thee, 
But as blest as her to be? 


Hurt Gare Canat.—A project has been 
broached, of opening a ship canal between Pot 
and Hallet Coves, to avoid the difficulties and 
dangers attending the navigation through Hurl 
Gate. A survey of the proposed route has 


tions, the crowd could not leave him, but wait-| or good; he therefore told Peter, who thought| of salt marsh. As the tide rises and falls in 
ed near him, till they were almost as faint and| so well of his courage and fidelity, that they| Hallet Cove several minutes sooner than in 
helpless as others they brought for succour. He} would both fail him, and even he should deny| Pot, it would be necessary to havetwo pair of 
had compassion on them, and by a miracle| him thrice that very night. gates at each extremity. A draw bridge would 
supplied their necessities. Oh, the extatic en-| ‘ But what heart can conceive, what tongue! also be necessary, to accommodate the ferry 
tertainment,when they could behold their food] utter the sequel? Who is that yonder buffet-| road which communicates from the point at 
immediately increase to the distributer’s hand,| ed, mocked, and spurned? Whom do they} Hallet’s Cove with the New York shore, at the 
and see their God in person feeding and re-| drag like a felon? Whither do they carry my} foot of 87th street. The maximum cost is 
fresbing his creatures! Oh, envied happiness!| Lord, my King, my Saviour, and my God ?| rated at $162,152 for the entire completion 
but why do I say envied? as if our God didj| And will he die to expiate those very injuries ?| of a canal 137 feet in width at high water on 
not still preside over our temperate meals,| See where they have nailed the Lord and Giver| the surface, 80 at bottom, and 284 in depth, 
cheerful hours, and innocent conversation. of life! How his wounds blacken, his body| which would be sufficiently capacious for a 

But though the sacred story is every where| writhes, his heart heaves with pity and with/line-of-battle-ship. The engineer is however 
full of miracles not inferior to this, and though| agony! Oh Almighty sufferer, look down,| of opinion that a ship canak 174 feet deep at 
in the midst of those acts of divinity he never| look down from thy triumphant infamy. Lo,.| high water, 82 feet wide between the banks, 
gave the least hint of a design to become aj heinclineshishead to his sacred bosom! Hark,} and 40 at bottom, would be preferable, in 
secular prince, yet had not hitherto the apos-| he groans! see, he expires! The earth trem-| which case the cost of completion would be 
tles themselves any other than hopes of world-| bles, the temple rends, the rocks burst, the| about $54,548 
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free grace of the gospel, and many others. He’ 


Georce Keirn. : . 
was a man of an acute and cultivated mind, 


Until the occurrences of our own times 
threw all the former heresies into the ae putatious. 


we find him en- 
the separation occasioned by George Keith! 


a Friends’ school at Ed- 


In the y year 1682, 
gaged as teacher of 


learned and eloquent, but opinionated and dis-| 


may be regarded as the most serious dissention|} monton in Hertfordshire, where he was thrown! 


which had ever disturbed the tranquillity of the | into jail for refusing to take an oath. 
Society of Friends. 


event cf so much magnitude and interest wil to Gough) a privileged place to reside in. 


have additional value, | from the light which the| Here also he was informed against, and im- 
prisoned for preaching and teaching a school, 
without a license. ‘The writers of that time 
date the declension of his zeal and faith from 
about this period. 
to show an ambitious and self-important spirit, 


and it was conjectured by some that he as- 


occurrences of our own times will both re- 
ceive from and reflect upon it. Yet the sources 
from which the materials for this undertaking 
are to be derived, are scattered through so ma- 
ny histories, journals, and controversial pam- 
phlets, and the most curious and least under- 
stood part, that of Keith’s subsequent career, 
is so little adapted for abridgement, that it is but 
fair to inform those readers of “ The Friend” 
who look for short and lively essays, that they 
are about engaging with one of unusual length, 
and perhaps of unusual dulness. ‘The schism, | 
however, forms an importanterain our annals,| 
and a connected history of its rise, progress, 
and termination, is yet wanting. The materi- 
als from which the following narrative has been 
formed, are to be found in Sewel’s, Gough’s, 
Smith’s, and Proud’s Histories, the controver- 
sial writings of George Keith, Thomas Budd, | 
William Bradford, Thomas Elwood, Samue 
| 


George lox, by reason of his superior religi- 
ous weight and experience, had exercised dur-| 
ing his life. 
accelerated by the influence which a visiona- 
ry German Is said to a acquired over him. 
This was the younger Van Helmont, the son| 
ot the celebrated chemist of that name. 
was one of those intoxicated enthusiasts, chem-| 
ists, alchemists, and empirics with whom Ger-| 
many swarmed. His knowledge was as shal-| 
low as his boast of it was extravagant, and his 
manner of life was as eccentric as his opinions. 


Jennings, and Richard Claridge, and from the 
journals of John Richardson, Samuel Bownas, 
Thomas Wilson, Thomas Story, Comly’s fh- 
story of Byberry, and many small and scattered 
pamphlets in F riends’ library in Philadelphia. 
This general acknowledgement will perhaps 
serve, in place of a continual referencé at the 
foot of the column to the title and page of the 
authority for what is stated. 

Of the early history of George Keith, | 
have learned nothing more than is stated by 
Sewel and Gough, that he was a Scotchman 


customs. 


the transmigration of souls. 


characters at first sight. One of his works,| 
torica enurratio doctrina,” 


General Biographical Dictionary pronounce to) 


pired to that authority in the church which) 


The change in his character was} 


He| 


After) 


A concise history of an this he removed to London, to seek (according | 





immediate revelation, that on tie universal) Lamb. Much more of this wild mysticism may 


be gleaned from a book of Keith's, entitled 
“W isdom advanced in the correction of many 
gross and hurtful errors,’’ printed in 1694. It 
may readily be believ od, that so confident and 
forward a spirit could not altogether conceal 
from his brethren, the change which such sen- 
timents must have effected on his religious 
character; and that the consciousness of a de- 
crease in their esteem and unity with him, pre- 


| pared the way for the open rupture which took 


They assert that he began| 


|charter from William Penn. 





entitled “Sedar olam—sive ordoseculorum his-| people of God, 
the authors of the| from the calumnies 


place. Gough attributes to this change in his 
disposition his desire to emigrate to America, 
at that time the great land of promise. He re- 
moved to New Jersey, about the year 1685, 
and settled at Freehold, or Monmouth, as it is 
now called. In the year 1687. he was employ- 
ed to run the division line between East and 
West Jersey; and in 1689, removed to Phila- 
delphia, to become the teacher of the gram- 
mar school, then recently founded under a 
He does not ap- 
| pear to have paid much attention to his new 
\duties. His own account is that he kept an 
usher, and spent a great part of his time in 
reading, meditation, visiting meetings, and an 
jowermpime conscientious doubts and questions 
of many people. ‘This course of conduct was 
not calculated to render satisfaction to his em- 
ployers, and his ambitious spirit did not long 


He travelled through Europe with a horde of} remain satisfied with so subordinate a sti ition. 
gypsies, that he might learn their language and| Ile continued in the service of the school cor- 
He professed to believe in the phi-| poration but for one year, at the end of which 
losopher’s stone, the universal panacea, and| he was released by his own desire. 


In the year 


He pretende d| 1691, he travelled as a minister in unity with 
that he had discovered the language natural to} Iriends through the New 
the human race, and affirmed that a person}! and I find his name with many others, to a pa- 
born deaf and dumb would articulate the} per issued at Newport, R. | 


England colonies: 


. the 18th of 4th 
entitled ** the Christian faith of the 
called Quakers, vindicated 
of Christian Lodowick.”’ 
Samuel Jennings, who was with him on that 


mo. 1691, 


by birth, and received a learned education at 
the university of Aberdeen to qualify him for 
the church of Scotland. These faithful annal- 
ists appear to be ignorant of the circumstances 
attending his convincement of the truth of 
Friends’ principles, and joining the Society; 
and the first notice I find of him is, that, in the 
year 1664, he paid a religious visitto Aberdeen, 
where he was imprisoned for ten months. His 
residence at this time was in the south of Scot- 
land. Nothing daunted by this reception, he 


be “ one of the most strange, absurd, and im- | journey, says, that he made it his practice to 
pious books which has appeared since the 1 in-|¢ hallenge professors and priests to dispute with 
vention of printing. Keith is said to have|him, more from vain-glory, and a desire for 
adopted many of the theological doctrines of victory, than edification, and that his conduct 
this hardy empiric, relating to the resurrection | in these public arguments was often marked 
and the transmigration of souls. ‘These opi-| with passion and insults, and redounded but 
nions he was cautious not publicly to express; | little to the advantage of truth. So late as 
yet he advocated them in an anonymous pub-| the succeeding year 1692, after his open sepa- 
lication, which he could not altogether dis-| ration from his friends in Philade ‘Iphia, he pub- 
avow. His notion was, that the soul under-| lished a defence of the doctrines of the Socie- 
went twelve revolutions, or transmigrations,|ty against an attack by Cotton Mather; 


being 
£ 
passing out of one body into another, so as to} 


| willing to make a show of soundness in the 


attempted * to bear his testimony to the truth| ac complish the one thousand years on earth, of] 


in the great steeple-house at Aberdeen,” in the] the prophetic writings. Some other of his opi-| 


following year, and was knocked down and| nions have a singular coincidence with those 


faith, in order to support his claims as an in 
jured and persecuted man. 





severely assaulted for so doing. He suffered 
a long imprisonment, and the confiscation of 
his property, as a reward for his zeal and bold- 
ness, and bore his testimony to the truth of his 
profession witha fortitude that greatly endeared 
him to his brethren. He was engaged with 
Barclay, and Penn, and Whitehead, and Crisp, 
in several of those public disputations, which 
the manners of the age allowed, and of which, 
if we may judge from the printed records, the 
conclusion was almost always unsatisfactory to 
both parties. In 1677 he accompanied Penn 
and Barclay in their visit to Holland. Keith 
also wrote several treatises in vindication of 
the doctrines of the Society, such as that on 


There is no doubt that George Keith had 
become an object of care and admonition to 
his friends before he left Great Britain. His 
conduct, from the time of his arrival in Ame- 
man when he made him, was some part of the| rica, was such as to excite uneasiness in the 
visible earth that we may walk upon, &c.—and| minds of his experienced and judicious bre- 
that the trees were such as did grow on this|thren. His towering thoughts of himself, s: ays 
visible earth, called the dry land, &c ”’ Ac-| Samuel Jennings, rende red him a very uneasy 
cording to him, the whole account is an alle-| member of any Society, civil or religious. He 
gory. He esteemed it a great error to assert| began by finding fault with the church disci ip- 
that Adam and Eve were naked before the fall.| line, * compl: ining that there was too great 
The eternal word, says he, was this garden, and | a laxness: for the amendment of which he pre 
the life in the word the tree of life; the beasts] sents a paper to the meeting of ministering 
of the field were the fallen angels; and the} Friends, in order to have it publis shed and put 
coats of skin wherewith God clothed them after} in practice. But there being many things in 
the fall, was typical of the righteousness of the} it which seemed very uncouth and strange to 


advanced by Elias Hicks. For instance, he 
affirmed it to be a gross error to suppose * that 
the garden, or paradise, where God placed 
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friends, it was referred to the further consider-| cipal friends present would also withdraw, af- 
ation of the ministering Friends at the yearly ter which act of insubordation the meeting re- 
meeting: and they not being satisfied therewith, | fused to record or acknowledge the acts of the 
proposed to send it to the yearly meeting in| adjourned meeting. 

London, to have their sense upon it, which he (To be continued.) 

refused, saying he would rather let it drop. | 
But it not being complied with, as he expect-| 
ed, we found him very uneasy; and it was ob- 
served, that, from that time forward, he was| 
more captious; and made it his business to} 
pick up what he could to reproach Friends | 
withal. And having let in much discontent, | 
he often expressed it publicly, as well as priv- 
ately, impeaching their testimony and way of ‘savel; that to effect this grand object, the 
preaching; which grieved many to find him! @reator has dispensed a seem it tee habe 
so regardless of the honour of truth, as to ut-| of his own Son ; and that in and by this hight, 
ter things of that nature in public auditories, seed, or grace in the heart, God invites, 
so large and mixed as ours were. This, toge-| calls, exhorts, and strives with every man in 
ther with his own tedious, dry, and insipid dis-| order to save him, Robert Barclay ‘proceeds 


courses in our meeting, did much lessen him) tg offer some further explanations of his views. 
in the esteem of some, that before had oo “ First, then, by this day and time of visitation, 


evidence enough of more than common re-| which we say God gives unto all, during which they 
spect for him.” It was to the yearly meeting! may be saved, we do not understand the whole time 
of 1690, that the above papers, which contained | of every man’s life; though to some it may be ex- 
among other things a set of questions that were | tended to the very hour of death, as we see in the ex- 

: ‘ .. }ample of the thief converted upon the cross: but 
to be answered by persons applying for admit- | such a season at least, as sufficiently exonerateth God 
tance into the Society, was presented; and in | of every man’s condemnation, which to some may be 
the following year, after his return from New| sooner, and to others later, according as the Lord in 
England, we find him engaged in the contro-| his wisdom sees meet. So that many men may — 
versy which was the immediate cause of the | live this day, after which there may be no possibility 


: 3 fiend | of salvation to them, and God justly suffers them fo 
breach between himand his friends. Accord-| 4. pardened, as a just punishment of their unbelief, and 


ing to his own narrative, at the monthly meet-|even raises them up as instruments of wrath, and 
ing held onthe 29th of1 Ith mo. 1691-2, Thomas |makes them a scourge one against another.” 
Fitzwater accused him of denying the suffici-| This explains the insensibility which some 
ency of the light within, and promised to bring | unbelievers and impenitent sinners exhibit at 
his evidence to the next monthly meeting. At\the hour of death, neither fearing the tremen- 
this meeting, his assertion was confirmed by|dous doom that awaits them, nor professing to 
William Stockdale, a minister, and four other have any hope of salvation. Hardened in un- 
Friends, whose evidence was rejected by G.| belief, their day of mercy has expired, and 
Keith and his party as that of prejudiced per- | they pass out of the world glorying in their 
sons. William Stockdale was accused by Keith) wickedness, until they are awfully undeceived 
before the select yearly meeting, which met in| by the irreversible sentence, “ Go, ye cursed, 
the 7th month, 1691, having asserted that Keith} into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
preached two Christs, because he preached his angels.”’ 
faith in Christ within and in Christ without us;| “Secondly. * By this seed, grace and word of God, 
and although William Stockdale denied having | *"4 light wherewith we say every one is enlightened, 
ae ee . a. - tr :,..°,| we understand, says R. B. ‘a spiritual, heavenly, 
said so, yet, on the evidence of two of Keith’s : . 





FOR THE FRIEND. 
REDEMPTION BY JESUS CHRIST. 
(Continued from page 56.) 
Having advanced these three positions, that 
a certain day or time of visitation is granted to 
}every man in which it is possible for him to be 











| God, as he is glorified in the heavens at the 
| right hand of the Father, he turned it off, by 
replying, * that the apostles were misunder- 
stood.”’ But R. Barclay, to guard his readers 
against such a construction, says :-— 


“ But by this, as we do not at all intend to equal 
ourselves to that holy man the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who was born of the virgin Mary, in whom all the 
fulness of the Godhead dweit bodily, so neither do we 
destroy the reality of his present existence, as some 
have falsely calumniated us. For though we affirm 
that Christ dwells in us, yet not immediately, but 
mediately, as he is in that seed which is in us; 
whereas He, to wit, the Eternal Word, which was 
with God, and was God, dwelt immediately in that 
holy man.” 


After further descanting upon the efficacy 
of this divine seed and light in the soul, pro- 
ducing ‘‘ those spiritual senses by which we 
are made capable of tasting, smelling, seeing, 
and handling the things of God,” and by per- 
fect obedience to which the work of sanctifi- 
cation is gradually accomplished, in order to 
show that all these blessed effects are connect- 
ed with what the Lord Jesus also did without 
us, and for us, R. B. proceeds : 


“We do not hereby intend any ways to lessen or 
derogate from the atonement and sacrifice of Jesus 
| Christ ; but on the contrary do magnify and exalt it. 
| For as we believe all those things to have been cer- 
jtainly transacted which are recorded in the holy 
| Scriptures concerning the birth, life, miracles, suffer- 


lings, resurrection and ascension of Christ; so we do 


| also believe that it is the duty of every one to believe 
jit to whom it pleases God to reveal the same, and 
}to bring them to the knowledge of it; yea, we be- 
jlieve it were damnable unbelief not to believe it, 
| when so declared ; but to resist that holy seed, which 
jas minded would lead and incline every one to be- 
\lieve it as it is offered unto them, though it reveal- 
jeth not in every one the outward and explicit 
| knowledge of it, nevertheless it always assenteth to 
jit, ubi declaratur, where itis declared. Nevertheless, 
las we firmly believe it was necessary that Christ 
should come, that by his death and sufferings he 
might offer up himself a sacrifice to God for our 
sins, who his own self bare our sins in his own body 
on the tree ; so we believe that the remission of sins 
which any partake of, is only in and by virtue of 
that most satisfactory sacrifice, and no otherwise 
For it is by the obedience of that one that the free 
en is come upon all to justification. For we affirm, 




































; s ~ ; : jand invisible principle, in which God, as Father,|that as all men partake of the fruit of Adam’s fall, 
friends, the meeting, alter a discussion prO-| Son, and Spirit dwells; a measure of which divine|in that by reason of that evil seed, which through 
tracted through six days by the turbulent be-| and glorious life isin all men as a seed, which of its|him is communicated unto them, they are prone 
haviour of Keith and his party, pronounced aj own nature draws, invites, and inclines unto God.’|and inclined unto evil, though thousands of thou- 
‘ : r ; . - «41 5_| As this seed is received in the heart, and suffered to|sands be ignorant of Adam’s fall, neither ever 
sure on h or > same, as G. sith’s| 2°" : : ; 7 ; - ; 
weer “yo the on ic ' Keith's bring forth its natural and proper effect, Christ comes | knew of the eating of the forbidden fruit; so also 
doctrine of irist without an hrist within to be formed and raised, of which the Scriptures|many may come to feel the influence of this 
being the same Christ was sound andtrue. At makes so much mention, calling it the new man, | holy and divine seed and light, and be turned from 
the monthly meeting held the 26th of 12 mo. | Christ within, the hope of glory. This is that Christ | evil to good by it, though they knew nothing of 
1691. George Keith and his party used creat} Within, which we are heard so much to speak and|Christ’s coming in the flesh, through whose obe- 
. ~ ‘ : ‘ : : ores: 
efforts to procure from the meeting a condemn- 


horting people to believe in the light, and obey it,| And as we affirm it is absolutely needful that those do 











declare of, every where preaching him up, and ex-|dience and sufferings it is purchased unto them. 
ation of these Friends anda vindication of Keith, 


in which they appearto have failed; for the| 


meeting having finished the business before it 
regularly adjourned to the usual period, and the 
Keithites remained behind, and adjourned to 
meet the next day at the school-house. At 
this adjournment, they agreed upon a minute, 
condemning Fitzwater and Stockdale, and re- 
quiring them to abstain from their public mi- 
nistry until they had rendered satisfaction pub- 
licly to Ke'th. The monthly meeting appealed 
to the quarterly meeting, on account of this ir- 
regular proceeding on the part of Keith. The 
superior meeting was about to take up the case, 
and directed him to withdraw, which he re- 
fused to do, unless seven or eight of the prin- 


that they may come to know Christ in them, to de- 
liver them from all sin.” 

The Hicksites construe this doctrine, so as 
to dispense with the necessity of faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. They make it to convey 
the idea, that a distinct Christ is produced in 
every regenerated Christian. That this birth 
is the Son of which God is Father, and the 
Holy Spirit the producing agent, that our Lord 


required regeneration as we do, and therefore, | 


in this respect, noways differs from us. E. 
Hicks, on his first visitto Mount Pleasant ten 
years ago, speaking of the new birth in the 
heart, said, “ Here is Father, Son, and Holy 


believe the history of Christ’s outward appearance, 
whom it pleased God to bring to the knowledge of 
|it; so we do freely confess, that even that outward 
| knowledge is very comfortable to such as are subject 
|to and led by the inward seed and light. For not 
|only doth the sense of Christ’s love and sufferings 
tend to humble them, but they are thereby also 
| strengthened in their faith, and encouraged to follow 
that excellent pattern which he hath left us, who 
| suffered for us, as saith the apostle Peter, 1 Pet. ii. 
121. leaving us an example that we should follow his 
and many times we are greatly edified and 
refreshed with the gracious sayings which proceed 
}out of his mouth. The history then is profitable 
and comfortable with the mystery, and never with- 
out it; but the mystery is and may be profitable 
without the explicit and outward knowledge of the 





steps: 


Ghost,” and when he was told that this doc-} history.” 


trine went to destroy a belief in the Son of} 


I’riends were often charged with meaning a 
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natural light, or the light of man’s conscience. 
The Socinians allege that they meant a na- 
tural faculty of the soul, and that 
differed in wording their opinions. 


the j only 


they spoke was not only distinct, 
ferent nature from the soul of man and its fa- 
culties.” They admitted, that by these he 
might acquire a notional knowledge of the 
Divine Being, which, instead of promotung, 
only hindered the work of salvation. R. B. 
says, “ Indeed the great course of the apos- 


tacy hath been, that man hath sought to fathom| 


the things of God in and by this natural and| 
rational principle, and to build up a religion 
in it, neglecting and overlooking this principle 
and seed of God in the heart; so that herein, 
in the most universal and catholic sense, hath 
antichrist in every man set up himself; and sit- 
teth in the temple of God as God, and above 
every thing that is called God.” 
sent apostacy amongst us, whilst they assumed 
the profession of the light, 
taken for guide their own untoward inclina- 
tions, they have put darkness for light, of which 
they know not the ways, neither the paths| 
thereof. For had they truly believed in the} 
light and walked in the light with which Christ, 
the eternal Sun of Righteousness, enlightens 
every man that cometh into the world, they 
would have been full believers in him, in aill 
his divine and glorious cffices. 


“We do further rightly distinguish this from 
man’s natural conscience; for conscience being that 
in man which ariseth from the natural faculties of} 
man’s soul, may be defiled and corrupted. 
expressly of the impure, Tit. i. 15. 
mind and conscience is defiled; but this light can 
never be corrupted nor defiled ; neither did it ever 
consent to evil or wickedness in any: for it is said | 
expressly, that it makes all things mneiile st that are 
reproveable, Eph. v 
for God against every unrighteousness in man. 
Now conscience, to define it truly, comes from 
[conscire, | and is that knowledge which ariseth in 
man’s heart from what agreeth, contradicteth, or is 
contrary to any thing believed by him, whereby he 
becomes conscious to himself that he transgresseth 
by doing that which he is persuaded he ought not 
to do. So that the mind being once blinded or 
defiled with a wrong belief, there ariseth a con- 
science from that belief, which troubles him when he 
goes against it. 

‘Thus then man’s natural conscience is sufficient- 
ly distinguished from it; for conscience followeth 
the judgment, doth not inform it; but this light, as 
it is received, removes the blindness cf the judg- 
ment, opens the understanding, and rectifies both the 
judgment and conscience. So-we confess also, that 
conscience is an excellent thing, where it is rightly 
informed and enlightened. 

* To the light of Christ then in the conscience, and 
not to man’s natural conscience, it is that we con- 
tinually commend men ; this, not that, is it which we 
preach up, and direct people to, as to a most certain 
guide unto life eternal.” 


It is said | 
that even their 


A MIDNIGHT HYMN. 
By Hannau More. 


Where’er I am, whate’er I see, 
Eternal Lord, is full of Thee! 

] feel thee in the gloom of night, 
I see thee in the morning light. 


When care distracts my anxious soul, 
Thy grace can every thought control; 
Thy word can stil! the troubled heart, 
And peace and confidence impart. 


But rie nds} 
constantly declared, that * the light of which| 
but of a dif-| 


In the pre-| 


the Jeaders have| 


. 13. and so is a faithful witness | 


THE FRIEND. 
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If pain invade my broken rest, 


Or if corroding griefs molest: 
| Soon as the ComFORTER appears, 

My sighs are hushed, and dried my tears, 
| Thy wisdom guides, thy will directs, 


Thy arm upholds, thy power protects; 
With Thee, when I at dawn converse, 
The shadows vahadi the clouds disperse. 


Then as the sun illumes the skies, 
Oh Sun of righteousness, arise! 

Dispel the fogs of mental night, 

Being of beings, Light of light! 





THE FRIEND. 


FIRST MONTH, 2, 1830. 





Our minds for weeks past have been much oc- 
cupied, and we may say oppressed, in the con- 
| sideration of a subject, as we conceive, inti- 
jmately connected with the reputation of our 
|country, if not with its prosperity and happi- 

ness 
land sin isa re proach to any people,” as na- 
| tional oppression and injustice, deliberately ex-| 
lercised towards the unoffending and defence-| 
| less, is unquestionably sin of the deepest die,| 
| sure ly there will ensue, if certain proposed} 
| measures be enforced, an awful apprehension 
j of righteous retribution, and that He, who hath 

| pronounc ed, “ vengeance is mine, I will repay,”’| 
will arise, in his majesty and might, to * judge | 
the poor of the people,” and “ break in pieces} 
the oppressor.” We allude to the hard case} 
|of those remnants of the aboriginal owners of| 
| the soil which we now occupy, or, more 
strictly speaking, the case of the much abused | 
|Cherokees, and the other southern Indian| 
tribes. What has become of the spirit that 
once actuated the descendants of the good} 
Onas? that warmed the breasts of such men as 
the Benezets, the Pembertons, and the Zanes’ 
—of John Parrish, David Bacon, Nicholas 
Waln, and others, who have gone to their final | 
recompense, but the light of whose example re- 
mains? and their example is not wholly lost, there 
are thousands of our fellow citizens, of all religi- 
ous denominations, we confidently believe, who 
are fully prepared to enter theirsolemn protesta- 
tions against the Georgia encroachments. Then 
why such an appearance of apathy? Why are 
there no active measures taken? The zeal of our 
sister city of New York, has been roused to the 
subject, as will appear by the annexed extract, 
and shall we hesitate to second their laudable ef- 
forts? Some maybe ready to say, it will be useless, 
of no avail; but of this we cannot be certain— 
and we know not what might be the effect of 
a respectful, temperate, but energetic remon- 
strance, sustained by numerous signatures. 
- a government constituted like ours, there} 
s hope, while the final step is suspended—| 
sell. interest for a time may blind, the arts of} 
sophistry bewilder, but the convictions of rea-| 


| 





LL 


son, and truth, and justice may intervene, and| 
ultimately prevail; and at least, let us do all) 
that is in our power, to ward off an act, which, 


our annals, an abomination in the eyes of alll ‘ 
good men—a national calamity. 


a 


For as * righteousness exalteth a nation, | time since, 





[From the New York American of Dec. 29th, 1329.) 


The Cherokees.—The meeting last evening, at the 
Masonic Hall, was in number and composition most 
respectable—we had almost said unprecedently so. 
The meeting was organised by the choice of Col. 
John Trumbull as Chairman—one of the race of 
other days—and of Peter Sharp and Dr. 


Torrey, as 
Secretaries. 


Mr. H. Maxwell, Mr. M. C. Patterson, and Mr. 
Ketchum, severally addressed the audience. A me- 
morial, drawn with ability, was then read by Mr. 


Blunt, and unanimously adopted by the meeting, 
with directions that copies of it be transmitted to 
both Houses of Congress. 
was also passed :-— 

That it be recommended to our fellow 
citizens in different parts of the country, to petition 
Congress on behalf of the Cherokee and other 
southern tribes of Indians, that they may be sustain- 
ed in the undisturbed enjoyment of their national 
and social rights, and that the honour and good 
faith of this nation may be preserved, 


The following resolution 


Resolved, 


NEW FOSSIL QUADRUPED. 


A farmer of the name of Crawford, while 
engaged in making some excavations, a short 
at about twelve miles from New- 
| burg, Orange County, New York, discovered 
a considerable part of a fossil skeleton, which 
he carefully disinterred. ‘The bones consisted 
lof a large part of the head, all the teeth, and 
various parts of the trunk and extremities, in a 
good state of preservation. On referring to the 


| minute description and accurate figures of the 
mastodon, (commonly called mammoth, ) 


in the 
2d vol. of Godman’s American Natural His- 


tory, the intelligent discoverer satisfied himself 
that the bones belonged to a very different 
‘animal. ‘These bones have been recently ex- 
}amined, and a description of them drawn up 
by Dr. Godman, for the American Philosophi- 
‘al Society, in whose transactions it will most 
probably be published, accompanied by satis- 
factory engravings of all the interesting parts. 

From this description it appears, that the ani- 
mal forms a NEW GEeNus of mammiferous quad- 

ruped, closely allied to the mastodon. We 
congratulate the lovers of natural history upen 
this accession to the list of great extinct Amer- 
ican animals ; and we would earnestly recom- 
mend the care which has been taken in pre- 
serving these singular relics, to the imitation 
of all our farmers and others throughout the 
country, who are employed in removing the 
soil to any depth. As soon as the description 
is published, we shall lay before our readers 
more ample information on this subject. 


The opinions inculcated in the article on 
intemperance, however they may wear the face 
of novelty, in our judgment, have much good 
sense to recommend them. 

We invite attention to the article headed 
‘** George Keith,”’ a portion of which is insert- 
ed to-d: ay, and though its “ unusual length’ will 
necessarily require it to be continued through 


| several numbers, we do not fear that our read- 


ers will impute to it the fault of “ unusual dul- 


ness.’ 


em erm ee a a ae 


if pe rpetrated, will be an indelible stain upon} Married at Friends’ Meeting House at the Falls, B. C. on 5th 


day, 17th of 12 mo. JOHN JONES, of Plumstead township to 
| SAR AH ANN BUCKMAN of Fal Istownship, B.C. 
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